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EDITOR’S TABLE. 

Effects of hasty Criticism.—lIf we occasien- 
ally indulge in a little harmless satire on the 
abuses to which literature is subjected by the 
cupidity or the weakness of the would be go- 
vernors of public taste, it is from a love of let- 
ters and not for the purpose of disparaging any 
one person in particular. It is absurd to say, 
that a little praise where it is not deserved is 
harmless; it inflicts a positive and, mayhap, a 
permanent injury to the cause of correct taste. 
To illustrate this, let us suppose, that in lieu of 
a dozen aspiring young authors, we had the 
same number of youthful statuaries; they each 
work in their several studios, and produce 
marble resemblances of the human form; the 
public presses from habit and custom, or fashion, 
or for a reward, are to give regularly, an opi- 
nion of ihe several productions as they are open- 
ed for public inspection. A youth stimulated 
by the hope of fame, but without having stu- 
died the true models, or having the genius of a 
great sculptor, exhibits a statue of the goddess 
of liberty; she has the outlines of a figure, but 
is totally deficient in grace or appropriate cos- 
tume and expression. ‘The fashion got up by 
the press and adhered-to, demands of the organs 
of the public an approved notice of the statue, 
because it is American, and praise it is said, 
will stimulate even mediocrity to rival the chisel 
of genius. Puffs of all kinds and descriptions, 
follow in such quick succession, that the people 
almost believe a Praxiteles, a Canova, has cer- 
tainly appeared among us; the liberality of some 
fortunate man is lauded for buying at an enor- 
mous price, this new wonder; others are stimu- 
lated to take chisels in hand, and the country is 
soon overrun with a race of sculptors, every 
one of whom gets praise in proportion to the 
means of buying it; this he can procure by pur- 
chase or otherwise. In the mean time, a really 
good sculptor strikes out an original path, and 
with the true talent for his work, produces good 
figures which are worthy of the approbation 
which has been bestowed upon mediocrity; but 
mediocrity has become so universally studied, 
that the better thing cannot be appreciated; it 
is impossible for the press to say more than it 
has said for the inferior artist, and the good one 
perishes for want, or turns his attention to some 
easier mode of earning bread, and the world 
loses the advantage of bis genius, while the 
country, thus thrown upon the purchase and 
the admiration of stiff figures, without one va- 
luable attribute, is put back a century, and when 
a good thing is offered, cannot understand its 
merits; the case is a parallel one to the present 
state of literature among-us; give every one a 
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chance, we say too, but give every one a fair 
chance, and let those who feel the evil do what 
they can to disabuse the people, and tell them, 
as far as they can, the truth. 

Weare a young nation, full of activity, out- 
stripping the old world in the energy of our 
movements, and with a fine country to cultivate, 
which yields an abundance of good things. With 
the advance of weatth, we should be looking to 
a progress in taste. Whenever any state has 
attained this enviable pre-eminence, and enjoys 
also the blessings of civil and political liberty, 
letters and arts are introduced—not indeed as a 
positive convention of any people, but as a na- 
tural and unavoidable result. ‘Their cultivation 
has never been injurious to the prosperity, the 
morals, or the character of a people; on the 
contrary, they have usually exhibited a reaction 
highly favourable to the country, where they 
have been cherished; not only by opening new 
‘sources of wealth and exertion, but by exalting 
the views, purifying the moral taste, enlarging 
the intellectual, and even the physical powers of, 
‘the human race, and conferring on the nation 
|\where they have once flourished, a rank and a 
idistinction in the annals of mankind, the most 
|honourable and the most durable that cap be 
attained. 

It is not by the more laborious and serious 
occupations only, that a nation is raised to ho- 
nour and prosperity. Imperfect, indeed, would 
be the civilisation and improvement of that peo- 
\ple, who, wholly devoted to husbandry, of ma- 
|\nufactures, or commerce, should, from an ap- 
prehension of spending their wealth on useless 
objects and pursuits, refuse to encourage scien- 
tific enquiries—should withhold their protection 
to the fine arts, and debar themselves the plea. 
sure derived from works of literature and taste. 

it is no less strange than true, that the ad- 
vantages and enjoyments which these studies 
and pursuits afford, are not only obtained with- 
out any expense to the country in which they 
are encouraged, but, that they actually repay, 
in wealth and emolument, much more than they 
require for their support; but they never will be 
carried to their utmost extent, unless encourage- 
ment is given to good fabrics. If bad and un- 
droog statues are passed off for good, 








the knowing will import their marbles from Italy, 
just as they now import their books from Lon- 
don, and the very individuals who shout the 
loudest for American goods, are doing all they 
can (which, to be sure, is not overmuch) to re- 
tard home production, by overpraising what 
does not wear well, and which disappoints and 
fatigues, rather than improves the mind. Let 
them look to it, for on their backs lies the sin; 
it is to be regretted that they are so short sight- 
ed, but it belongs to the abused public to tell 
them so. Shall a man dare to give an opinion 








respecting the statue which he never saw; it 
would be quite as correct to do so, as to de- 
scribe a book which he never read, for till he 
has, he has never seen it. 

Erato. —A neat little duodecimo of 36 pages, 
being No. 1 of “ Erato,’ by William D. Galla- 
gher, has beep published at Cincinnati by Josiah 
Drake, and a copy forwarded to our “table.” 
It consists of poetry, to which we may give the 
character which one of our most constant 
readers affixes to every work-——“ some of it is 
good and some of it is not.’ Mr. Gallagher is 
not a Lord Byron, nor, from the specimens in 
No. 1 of Erato, do we think he is likely to 
astonish the good people of Cincinnati by Bis 
effusions, though they are well enough for friend- 
ship to pass an eulogium on. The principal poem 
is “ The Penitent,’’ a horrible story of crime and 
repentance. That there are good verses in it, the 
following will testify ;— 

“ Oh, the heart that is guilt’s, and must sorrow alone, 

The cause of its anguish unwept and unknown— 

No hope in the future, no joy from the past, 

Its light o’er the gloom of the present to cast— | 

No ear that will listen, unless to condemn— 

No arm that will help it life’s torrents to stem— 

What chilling and desolate shadows are thrown 

Around it, at times, as it wanders alone! 

A garden, bereft of the beams of the sun! 

A grove, where the whirlwind its errand hath done! 

On itself, like the once-lighted taper, it feeds, 

With a flame as consuming, that never misleads— 

But points, like the flame of that taper, above, 

To the regions of bliss, and forgiveness, and love ; 

But these are denied it—at least till it feels 

The flame at its core, and in humbleness kneels.” 


This is the best specimen we could select, 
but there are false quantities in some of the 
lines which only a defective car could have 
passed over. We must request the author to 
revise his future numbers more carefully ; such 
lines as these are not even passable :— 

“ And memory will often dwell 
Upon them, not forgetting any ; 
And, like poor Agnes, something tell 
Of every one, though they be many.” 

Again :— 

“ The thin white locks that on his temples lay, 
Were mvuistened with the toil of the long day.” 
“ His cheeks were thin; with his shaggy chin 

His fingers were ever at play,— 
They were ever at play with his shaggy chin, 
And the eyebrows, iron-gray.” 

In the account of the death of the penitent’s 
parents, we have an instance of two persons 
dying of one broken heart, viz. 


“ But let not them my tongue employ— 
They both, three years since, died ; 

Ay—died to think that seed of theirs 

Had generated worse than tares : 

Died with a broken heart, what time 

I fled from justice for my crime.” 


We do not think the Allegheny will quite bear 
the following :— 
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“ My native home is far away, 

Beyond the hills of Alleghane,” 

to rhyme with vain. 
Mr. Gailagher intimates in his preface, that 
he has more matter placed in his literary wallet, 
much in the sitdation of a child’s money box— 
in which, through a number ef years, piece 
after piece has been deposited, “ copper, silver, 
and gold.”’ “The copper,” he continues “is the 
most plentiful, the gold, the most scarce ; and 
the probability is, that many a ‘ rusty coat’ will 
come out before a single ‘ yellow jacket’ makes 
its appearance. Still, the gold is thexe, and by 
and by we shall get hold. of it.” When the 
time comes, we hope he will remit it to the Wal- 
die counter to be put in circulation. 
_ Death of Mrs. Hemans.—We find the follow- 
ing in the London Examiner of May 24th :-— 

“The Dublin Evening Mail of Monday, contained the 

following :—‘ Died, on Saturday evening last, in Dawson 
street, after a long and painful illness, which she bore 
with tliat cheerfulness and pious resignation which might 
have been expected from her writings and her character, 
Mrs. Hemans.’ 
_ “Mrs. Hemans has been so long known and esteemed 
in literature, that it is unnecessary to accompany this 
notice of her death with any criticism on her writings. 
They are now bequeathed to the only safe critic. They 
have sufficient in them, as we believe, to reach posterity ; 
whether they will stand the test is a matter to be decid- 
ed there. 

“ The death of an eminent person seldom fails to pre- 
sent matter of reflection of a consolatory kind. Death is 
to them, as it were, only the more emphatic assertion of 
their genius or their fame—for fame in its truest accepta- 
tion, can never be the recompense of the living. ‘The 
test of its existence, the hard condition of its reward, is 
the loss of life. In the present case for instance, we only 
seem to have arrived at the point of Mrs. Hemans’ pub- 
lic career, which decides her case for posterity. 

“The maiden name of this accomplished lady was Fe- 
licia Dorothea Browne; her birth-place was Liverpool, 
where she principally resided. Her life was checkered, 
we believe, with very serious domestic troubles, but they 
only served to keep her ear more truly touched to the 
‘still sad music of humanity.’ ” 


Elopement.—The last Court Journal details 
the elopement of Mr. Brinsley Sheridan with the 
daughter of Sir Colquhoun Grant, a great 
heiress, and remarks that the Sheridans have 
now the only boon wanted, and are established 
in the land they have so long adorned. The 
match has occasioned more conversation than 
even politics. 

A new volume of Poems by the late Rev. C. 
C. Colton has been published in Lordon. 

A volume written and compiled by two of the 
crew of Captain Ross’s late Arctic expedition 
has appeared in London; it brings charges of 
an unpalatable nature against the Captain, and 

ives all the credit to Commander Ross; the 

aptain is declared to have monopolised all the 
trade with the Esquimaux, selling them the 
presents sent by government and retaining the 
proceeds for his own use, &c. ‘They state that 
the Esquimaux make sledges of salmon sewed 
in skins, baving cross pieces of deer’s bones, 
and in time of scarcity eat theirsledges! It is 
stated in Ross’s Narrative that one sledge was 
seen made of ice. 

A parched pea that jumps about in a shovel, 
makes more noise than a cannon ball that lies 
still upon the ground. 

The Pilgrims of Walsingham.—By this time 
the readers of the “ Library” will have begun 
to appreciate the Pilgrims of Walsingham. We 
feel assured they will relish the story of Don 
Froila and his ten daughters; its humour is well 
sustained, and if it has a fault it will be found 
in being drawn out to rather too great a length; 


it is a capital story, calculated to be a perma- 
nent favourite ; there are other good ones in 
reserve. 

The Pilgrims cost seven dollars and a half 
in London, but as we hope to get it into about 
four of our numbers, it will cost at the most 
distant hamlet’in the Union from twenty-five 
to forty cents, postage included. 

Japhet.—In ali probability we shall have the 
June Metropolitan by next week, in time to 
continue the story of Japhet, which comes too 
slowly. The gossip of his having come to this 
country in search of his father is not eonfirmed; 
at least he has not called at our editorial sanc- 
tum; a little chat with him, if he should be 
among Us, would be very agreeable; no doubt 
he would bring letters of introduction. 

Daily Readings.—Key & Biddle published 
last week “ Daily Readings : passages of Scrip- 
ture, selected for Social Reading, with applica- 
tions,”’ by the author of the Listener. 

My Life:—Harper & Brothers have issued a 
new work by the author of Stories of Waterloo, 
entitled, “* My Life.”’ Lt purports to be full of 
fun and adventure. 

Polish Exile—We commend to the, notice 
of the public the “ Remembrances of a Polish 
Exile,” circulated by himself; having con- 
versed with the writer, he has interested us 
exceedingly, and under the circumstances in 
which he is placed, we hope no one who is 
called upon will refuse the small sum of fifty 
cents to an educated, banished patriot. Re- 
collect the services of Kosciusko to our ever 
memorable cause. 

Erratum.—We are conscious of slight blun- 
ders occasionally in this Journal, and have to 
note the omission of an s in our last, making 
the allusion to Agnes Strickland read he in- 
stead of she, which must have appeared unpar- 
donable. 

Introductory Lecture on Anatomy.—The in- 
troductory lecture delivered at the commence- 
ment of the winter course of Anatomy for 
1834-5 by Dr. J. Pancoast, of Philadelphia, 
Lecturer on Anatomy in the Philadelphia As- 
sociation for Medical Instruction, and on Ana- 
tomy and Surgery at the Philadelphia Anatomi- 


‘cal Rooms, has been handsomely printed by 


request of the class, and a copy laid on our 
table by one of the number. It is one of the 
numerous evidences of the excellence of prin- 
ciple and accurate science which distinguish 
the medical profession in our city. Dr. Pan- 
coast, we have frequently been assured, is one 
of the ablest lecturers on anatomy, and one of 
the soundest physicians in the profession ; his 
lectures are very popular and well attended 
during the winter, and have given great satis- 
faction to the professors of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and to the classes who attend 
him ; his present position and prospects, earned 
by severe study and application, are such as to 
stimulate his more youthful students. 

The North American Monthly.—The North 
American Magazine is now published Quarterly, 
and continues to be edited by Sumner L. Faii- 
field. ‘The July number contains 200 pages. 
The following epigram, anglicised by Mr. Dick- 
son, on the newspapers, is all we can find space 
to extract :-— ; 


Why do we not exchange? For this alone— 
Lest in return for ours, you send your own. 


Mr. Pike has given the commencement of 





“ The Trapper’s Journal,” depicting scenes in 


the Rocky Mountains. A quarterly magazine 
is something of a novelty, and we believe will 
succeed. 

Gold Mines.—We have the third Semi-An- 
nual report of the directors of the Union Gold- 
Mining Company of Virginia, exhibiting a most 
prosperous condition of their affairs; it is ac- 
companied by drawings, and lithographs. 

Calavar.—The editor of the London Athe- 
neeum has got hold of a Philadelphia copy of 
Calavar; he says:—* We think the character 
of Amador at once original and Spanish—lofty, 
yet humble—fiery, yet mild—touched, but net 
too much, with chivalry, and ruled by mercy 
and by honour, even when his blood is up and 
his sword bared.” Of the author he declares :— 
** His genius is of a poetic order, and his feel- 
ngs are manly and heroic.” 

ewis’s Journal.—As we published last year 
the only American edition of the “ Journal of 
a West India Proprietor,” by Monk Lewis, it 
is probably not known to some portions of the 
reading public. It may interest those who ad- 
mired it to hear Coleridge’s opinion taken from 
his Table Talk. He says: “ Lewis’s ‘ Jamaica 
Journal’ is delightful: it is almost the only 
unaffected book of travels or touring I have 
read of late years. You have the man himself, 
and not an inconsiderable man,—certainly a 
much finer mind than I supposed before from 
the perusal of his romances, &. It is by far 
his best work, and will live and be popular. 
Those verses on the Hours are very pretty ; but 
the Isle of Devils is, like his romances,—a fever 
dream—horrible, without point or terror.” 

New Annual.—We have seen specimens and 
very beautiful ones, of a new annual for 1836, 
about to be published by Carey & Hari, of this ° 
city, to be called, “ The Gift,” edited by Miss 
Leslie. Something better than common may 
be looked for as no expense has been spared. 

Among the contributors will be found Washington 
Irving, J. K. Paulding, the author of Guy Rivers, Miss 
Leslie, Miss Sedgwick, &c. &c. 

The illustrations, which have been executed with the 
greatest care, by the first engravers, will consist of 

Portrait of Miss Kemble, engraved by Cheney, from 
a picture by Sully. 

Death of the Stag, do. by Tucker, from Landseer. 

Mirkwood Mere, do. by Graham, from Barrett. 

Smuggler’s Repose, do. by Tucker. 

The Orphans’, do. by Welch. 

John Anderson my Jo! do. by Lawson, from Burnet. 

Soliciting a Vote, do. by Ellis, from Kidd. 

A Portrait, do. by Liman, from Sir T. Lawrence. 

Prawn Fisher, do. by Graham, from Collins. 

The Monikins.—Just as the Journal was go- 
ing to press we finished the perusal of Cooper’s 
new work, entitled, “ The Monikins.” It isa 
satire on various matters and opinions of civil- 
ised life, conducted by conversations between 
male and female monkeys! and the writer. We 
have not space or time at present to enter into 
an examination of its merits and demerits, but 
may say that it will sadly disappoint those who 
expect a good norel in the usual acceptation of 
the term. ‘The ladies may as well be told at 
once that the Monikinsavill neither suit nor im- 
prove their tastes. ‘“ Plausible Shout,”’ chair- 
man of a meeting of monkeys, is a very good 
name for shouters of the genus homo. 

<p 

Russian Mines.—It appears from a recent calculation, 
that the produce of the mines belunging to the Russian 
government, and those of private individuals, during the 
last six months of 1834, was 5600 pounds of gold, and 
1892 pounds of platina. ‘The government mines produce 
about 2657 pounds of gold, but only 84 ounces of platina. 
The other mines worked by private capitalists, produced 





2943 pounds of gold, and 18914 pounds of platina. 
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VARIETIES. 


Jews.—“ The other day I was what you wonld call P 


floored by a Jew. He passed me several times crying 
for old clothes in the most nasal and extraordinary tone 
I ever heard. At last I was so provoked, that I said to 
him, ‘ Pray, why can’t you say ‘old clothes’ in a plain 
way, as I do now?’ The Jew stopped, and looking very 

avely at me, said in a clear and even fine accent, ‘ Sir, 

can say old clothes as well as you can; but if you had 
to say so ten times a minute, for an hour together, you 
would say Ogh Clo as I do now;’ and so he marched off. 
I was so confounded with the justice of his retort, that I 
followed and gave him a shilling, the only one I had. I 
have had a good deal to do with Jews in the course of my 
life, although I never borrowed any money of them. Once 
I sat in a coach opposite a Jew—a symbol of old clothes’ 
bags—an Isaiah of Holywell street. He would close the 
window ; I opened it. He closed it again; upon which, 
in a very solemn tone, I said to him, ‘Son of Abraham! 
thou smellest ; son of Isaac! thou art offensive; son of 
Jacob! thou stinkest foully. See the man in the moon! 
he is holding his nose at thee at that distance; dost thou 
think that I, sitting here, can endure it any longer?” My 
Jew was astounded, opened the window forthwith him- 
self, and said, ‘he was sorry he did not know before I was 
so great a gentleman.’ "—Coleridge’s Tuble Talk. 

e can cordially join in the opinions about Thelwall, 
whose jacobinism was attempered by many kindly qua- 
lities. 

“ John Thelwall had something very good about him. 
We were once sitting in a beautiful recess in the Quan- 
tocks, when I said to him, ‘Citizen John, this is a fine 
place to talk treason in! ‘ Nay, Citizen Samuel,’ re- 
plied he, ‘it is rather a place to make a man forget that 
there is any necessity for treason! Thelwall thought it 
very unfair to influence a child’s mind, by inculcating 
any opinions before it should have come to years of dis- 
cretion, and be able tu choose for itself. 1 showed him 
my garden, and toid him it was my botanical garden. 
* How so?’ said he, ‘it is covered with weeds.’ ‘Oh,’ I 
replied, ‘that is only because it has not yet come to its 
age of discretion and choice. The weeds, you see, have 
taken the liberty to grow, and I thought it unfair in me 
_s — the soil towards roses and strawberries.’ ”"— 


When Leopold said that he was called to “ reign over 
four millions of noble Belgians,” I thought the phrase 
would have been more germane to the matter if he had 
said, that he was called to “ rein in four millions of rest- 
ive asses.” —Ibid. 

Teaching the youna Idea how to Shoot.—Among the 
advertisements of “ Wants Places,” in the Times of 
Monday, is the following :—“ As upper nurse in a noble- 
man’s or gentleman’s family, a respectable person, who 
understands the management of children, and can take a 
baby from the month: She could also engage to teach 
them the first rudiments of learning in an easy and in- 
teresting manner. Can have a good character,” &c. &c, 

Con. by a Peer—Why are a miser’s fingers like a pro- 
viso? Give it up? Because they are the saving claws! 

Ditto by a Sick Young Lady.—Why is an apothecary 
like a pastry cook? Because he sells pies an’ things, 
(poison things.) 

Steam.—Nearly six millions of francs are about to be 
appropriated by the French government to the establish- 
ment of ten regular steam-packets of 160 horse power, 
to proceed every ten days from Marseilles to Constanti- 
nople, taking Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, Naples, Messina, 
Malta, Syra, and Smyrna, on their passage. The vovage 
will occupy a fortnight!!! 

Among the forthcoming novelties, we may notice that 
Messrs. Hodgson, Boys & Graves have issued a pros- 
pectus, in which they announce the works of Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence, as to appear in parts once in three months, 
each part to contain three plates, engraved in mezzotinto 
by skilful hands. This, after all, will, we suspect, prove 
the Portrait Gallery—Miss Emma Roberts is likewise 
going to publish a collection of her Indian experiences, 
to be called “ Scengs and Characteristics of Hindistan, 
with sketches of Anglo-Indian Society.” So much is 
thought and written about oriental matters just now, that 
she could hardly have chosen a happier moment for pub- 
lication. 

Suspension Bridges—According to the French papers, 
an engineer at Rouen has lately obtained a patent for a 
suspension bridge, which will have, at the central point, 
an arch of sufficient elevation to admit the highest mast 
to pass under it. The drawbridge is said to be of so 
simple a construction that it may be raised by one per- 

“son with the greatest ease. The arch will be sufficiently 
strong to support the chains, which are to extend from it 
to each side of the river. 





Ancient Chronicler.—Researches have been made and 
Ublished concerning the life and works of Jean Desprez, 
otherwise called Outremeuse, a Liégeois chronicler of the 
fourteenth century. He followed the steps of Froissart 
in his manner of procuring, information, and, amon 
other means, listened to the traditions related by age 
people. 

Burning.—M. Gay Lussac first made known that the 
most inflammable materials, when steeped in phosphate of 
ammonia, will not take fire. 

A net Muscle—A mollusca of the genus Mytilus, 
first discovered by Pallas, but the existence of which was 
doubted by Lamarck, has been attested by the further 
observations of M. Van Benedeu. It is remarkable for 
Jiving either in salt or fresh water, being a singular in- 
stance among mollusca of acconfffodating itself to the 
circumstances in which it is placed. 

Hedgehog.—It is said that the hedgehog is proof 
against poisons. M. Pallas states that it will eat a hun- 
dred cantharides without receiving any injury. More 
recently, a German physician, who wished to dissect one, 
gave it prussic acid, but it took no effect: he then tried 
arsenic, opium, and corrosive sublimate, with the same 
results. 

Tailors.—At the end of one of the chapters of an 
elaborate treatise on the tailoring art, written by M. 
Barde, of Paris, are the following aphorisms :—A ¢om- 
mon person dresses himself—A man of fashion knows 
how to dress himself—The fop is the slave of fashion— 
The wise man allows himself to be dressed by his tailor. 

Mr. Balls, Mr. C. Kean, and Miss Ellen Tree, are ex- 
pected to join Mr. Price’s company, at the Park theatre, 
New York, in the autumn. 

The King of Sweden has entered himself a member 
of the temperance society of Stockholm. 

The Russian Count Demidorff has purchased the 
Sancy diamond for the sum of 500,000 francs. This 
diamond weighs 53 grains and a half. ‘ 

Hook and Hood.—* Do you play upon the piano?” 
asked a young lady of Hood, the other day. “ No, ma- 
dam, I only play upon words,” said the comic annualist. 
“ Do you, Sir ?” said she, addressing the author of ‘ Say- 
ings and ——— “No, madam,” said Hook, “the 
piano’s not my forte.” 

‘A Trifling Exaction—A gentleman being rather 
closely pressed in company to sing a song, pettishly ob- 
served, that “ they wished to make a butt of him.” “ By 
no means, my good fellow,” responded one of his tor- 
mentors, “ we only want to get a stave out of you.” 

Caution to Schoolmasiers.—The etfect of blows upen 
the head is often of the most serious nature ; and school- 
masters ought to be careful not to box boys on the ear, 
or otherwise strike them upon the head, as deafness may 
be caused thereby. A case vecurred recently, in which 
an usher, having hit a lad on the head with a ruler, deaf- 
ness was the consequence.—Curtis onghe Ear. 

Pneumatic Rattway.—We have lately had an oppor- 
tunity of examining a large working model of a some- 
what novel system of inland transit, which is-about to 
be brought before the public. The body of the railway 
is a hollow cylinder with ledges on the outside, under 
the horizontal diameter, to serve as rails, upon which the 
carriages travel, bestriding the upper semi-circumference 
of the cylinder ; on the inside there is a raised ledge at 
the lower end of the vertical diameter, and upon this two 
wheels are placed, connected longitudinally by a divided 
perch or duplex branch, and held upright by a vertical 
arm affixed at its lower end to the perch, and passing 
out through a continued longitudinal slit, or thorough 
groove in the upper surface of the cylinder. The upper 
end of this arm enters the floor of a car on the outside, 
and is the means of connecting the internal apparatus 
with that on the outside, and thos of communicating the 
impulse obtained within to carriages without. The im- 
pulse is obtained upon a piston or shield, which is held 
up by. the vehicle within the cylinder, and which is 
allowed to travel freely through it, by the action of air- 
pumps worked by fixed steam-engines, of sufficient 
power, at stations along the line of road. The longitu- 
dinal slit or chase, through which the vertical arm passes, 
is covered, and the cylinder made air-tight by a wadded 
strap or cord, which is laid over it ina trough, and being 
lifted by a wheel placed in the body of the external car, 
over which it is passed. 

It is impossible to convey a competent idea of the 
system, by a verbal description only; but it is believed 
by the projectors, to be a safe, certain, and highly econo- 
mical application of power, to effect transit of carriages; 
and it has been, we are informed, examined and approv- 
ed of by many’ of our most eminent men of science, 
among whom we may mention Dr. Lardner and Mr. 
Faraday, as well’ as by many other persons who are 


skilled in practical mechanics. We shall not ourselves 


presume to offer an opinion on the merits of the system, 
but we certainly think it well worthy examination, by 
those who are skilful and interested in such subjects.— 
Athenaum. 


i 


CAPRICES OF THE HUMAN APPETITE. 


The human being has been described as an animal ca- 
pable of suiting himself to every description of climate, 
ranging from the pole to the equator, and of adapting 
his habits either to those of savage life, or the highest 
state of refinement. His power of enduring a tempera- 
ture which would freeze the blood of an alligator, or melt 
the body of a bear, is not more remarkable than the va- 
riety of food which he can digest, and the perfect power 
which he possesses of suiting his appetite to the differ- 
ent products of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. In 
the selection of food, he is more governed by caprice and 
fashion, than the excellence of the repast; and the per- 
versity of taste in this respect is really astonishing. We 
are informed by Tacitus that there was a man at Colo- 
nia Agrippina, whose favourite dish was spiders; and 
various tribes in the ancient world are noticed as*having 
lived on a species of soup made of snakes and scorpions. 
Some barbarous nations in modern times feed on locusts, 
fresh or pickled, while the inhabitants of Madagascar ere 
said to prefer them to the finest fish. But what must we 
say of the Cochin-Chinese, who esteem rotten eggs as 
one of the greatest delicacies, and so far do they carry 
this desire, that putrid eggs rated thirty per cent. higher 
than fresh ones. This taste, however, need not excite so 
much surprise, when we recollect that certain classes in 
this country prefer putrid to fresh game, and would not 
‘taste it till it acquired the fashionable gout. It is a 
standing joke against the French that they dress and eat 
frogs, oat yet I have seen Frenchmen who were partial 
to these reptiles sicken when they saw rook or crow pies 
eaten in Scotland. 

A story is told of a British sailor who could swallow 
and digest clasp or pen-knives, sometimes pouring half- 
a-dozen into his stomach at a time ; and by which freak 
he ultimately killed himself. Perhaps it will be consi- 
dered nearly as strange, when I mention that the Chi- 
nese gentry are passionately fond of bird’s nesis—the 
real nests of birds of the swallow species. This fancy 
for birds’ nests obtains all over China, but can be follow- 
ed up only by the very wealthiest classes. Such is the 
extraordinary demand for this deseription of food, that 
its cost is enormous; and to say in Chinathat a man 
eats birds’ nests, is equivalent to saying that he is a gran- 
dee or a person of great opulence. The nests which are 
thus in such repute are not formed of clay, like thoge of 
our swallows, but are made of a substance resembling 
isinglass in appearance, which is underetood by some to 
be gathered by the animal from certain marine matter. 
Mr. Crawfurd, in bis valuable work on the Eastern Ar- 
chipelago, presents us with some interesting details rela- 
tive to these nests, worthy of notice. 

“ The birds’ nests (says he) are those obtained in deep 
damp caves, and such as are taken before the birds have 
laid their eggs. The coarsest are those obtained after 
the young have been fledged. The finest nests are the 
whitest, p Sor is, those taken before the nest has been ren- 
dered impure by the food and feces of the young birds. 
They are taken twice a-year, and, if regularly collected, 
and no unusual injury be offered to the caverns, will pro- 
duce, very equally, the same quantity, being very little, 
if at all, improved by the caves being left altogether un- 
molested for a year or two. Some of the caverns are ex- 
tremely difficult of access, and the nests can only be col- 
lected by persons accustomed frum their youth to the 
office. In one place the caves are only tu be approached 
by a perpendicular descent of many hundred feet, by 
ladders of bamboo and rattan, over a sea rolling violently 
against the rocks. When the mouth of the cavern is 
attained, the perilous office of taking the nests must often 
be performed by torch light, by penetrating into the re- 
cesses of the rock, where the slightest trip would be 
instantly fatal to the. adventurers, who see nothing below 
them but the turbulent surf making its way into the 
chasms of the rock. 

“ The only preparation the birds’ nests undergo is that 
of simple drying, without direct exposure to the sun, after 
which they are packed in small boxes. They are assort- 
ed for the Chinese market into three kinds, according to 
their qualities. The common prices for birds’ nests at 
Canton are, for the first sort, no less than 3,500 Spanish 
dollars the picul, or L.5, 18s. 14d. per pound; for the 
second, 2,900 Spanish dollars per picul; and for the 
third, 1,600 Spanish dollars. From these prices it is 
sufficiently evident that the birds’ nests are mo more 
than an article of expensive luxury. They are " SBaoee: 
only by the great; and, indeed, the best part is sent td 
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the capital for the consumption of the court. The sen- 
sual Chinese use them under the imagination that they 
are powerfully stimulating and tonic; but it is probable 
that their most valuable quality is their being perfectly 
harmless. The people of Japan, who so much resemble 
the Chinese in many of their habits, have no taste for the 
edible nests ; and how the latter acquired a taste for this 
foreign commodity; is no less singular than their perse- 
vering in it. Among the western nations there is no- 
thing parallel to it, unless we except the whimsical esti- 
mation in which the Romans held some articles of luxury, 
remarkable for their scarcity rather than for any quali- 
ties ascribed to them. The whole quantity of birds’ 
nests exported from the Indian Archipelago is estimated 
at 242,400 lbs., worth L.284,290. The value of this im- 
mense propery to the country which produces it, rests 
upon the capricious wants of a single people. It is 
claimed as the exclusive property of the sovereign, and 
every where forms a valuable branch of his income, or 
of the revenue of the state.’—Chambers’ Journal. 


—>— 
THE LONELY BIRD. 

From a ruin thou art singing, 

Oh! lonely, lonely bird! 
The soft blue air is ringing, 

By thy summer music stirr’d; 
But all is dark and cold beneath, 

Where harps no more are heard : 
Whence winn’st thou that exulting breath, 

Oh! lonely, lonely bird ? 


Thy song flows richly swelling, 
To a triumph of glad sounds, 
As from its cavern dwelling 
A stream in glory bounds! 
Though the castle echoes catch no tone 
Of human step or word, 
Though the fires be quenched and the feasting done, 
Oh! lonely, Jonely bird! 


How can that flood of gladness 
Rush through thy fiery lay, 

From the haunted place of sadness, 
From the bosom of decay ? 

While dirge-notes in the breeze’s moan, 
Through the ivy garlands heard, 

Come blent with thy rejoicing tone, 
Oh! lonely, lonely bird ! 


There’s many a heart, wild singer, 
Like thy forsaken tower, 
Where joy no more may linger, 
Where love hath left his bower: 
And there’s many a spirit e’en like thee, 
To mirth as lightly stirr’d, 
Though it soar from ruins in its glee, 
Oh! lonely, lonely bird ! 
Metropolitan. 


—— 
THE LOVER’S LAST FAREWELL. 


Sweet one! hast thou ever sigh’d 
To the trembling light of even, 
Ere the moon, in silvery pride, 
Sail’d along the sky of heaven? 
Watch’d the waves, in western splendour, 
Rippling with melodious swell ; 
List’ning in allusion tender, 
To thy lover's last farewell? 


Gazing on some moonlit tower, 
Where the wreathing ivy grows, 
In that lovely, lonely hour, 
When the spirit seeks repose. 
Sweet one! hast thou ever sigh’d 
To thy harp’s endearing spell, 
Touch’d the string in pensive pride 
To thy lover’s last farewell? 


bid. 


ate 


List of New Books published in London to the 
latest. dates. 


Sierra Leone; or the Liberated Africans, in a series 
of letters from a young lady, in 1833-34, 12mo. Memoirs 
of J. Selden; and Notices of the Political Contest during 
his time, by G. W. Johnson, 8vo. Narrative of a Resi- 
dence in South Africa, by T. Pringle, a new edit. with a 
biographigal sketch of the author, by J. Conder. Views 
in the Island of Ascension, by Lieut. W. Allen, R.N. 


folio. Harry Calverley ; a novel, by the author of “Cecil 
Hyde,” 3 vols. The Rambler in North America, ny C.J. 
Latrobe, 2 vols. 8vo. Specimens of the Table Talk of 
the late S. T. Coleridge, 2 vols. f. cap. 8vo. Biblical 
Theology, by Rev. N. Morren, A.M. vol. 1. (Ride of} 
Faith) 8vo. An Essay on Arbitration, by R. Stevens, 
Esq. new edit. 8vo. Modern Antiquity ; and other poems, 
by the late Rev. C.C. Colton, f. cap. 8vo. Rosabel; a 
novel, by the authoress of “ Constance,” 3 vols. Canada 
in 1832-33, 34, by an ex-settler, 12mo. Songs of the 
Prophets, with prose remarks and metrical versions, royal 
32mo. Landscape Illustrations to Moore’s Irish Melo- 
dies, Part I. 8vo.; to be complete in 3 or 4 Parts. Men 
and Manners in Britain, by Grant Thorburn, Seedsman, 
New York, 12. Efforts by an Invalid, 12mo. Sketches 
from Life, by a Physician, 12mo. Discourses by the late 
Rev. J. Martin, with Memoir of the Author, 8vo. Eng- 
land, Ireland, and America, by a Manchester manufac- 
turer, 2d edit. 8vo. Major Downing’s Letters to his old 
friend Mr. Dwight, of New York, 12mo. Rudiments of 
Practical Perspective, by Peter Nicholson, 2d edit. 8vo. 
The Belgic Revolution of 1830, by C. White, Esq. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. Tales of my Neighbourhood, by the author of 
the Collegians, 3 vols. Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, 
vol. VIII. Beetles. 12mo. Philanthropic Economy, or 
the Philosophy of Happiness, by Mrs. Loudon, 8vo. 
Specimens of Ancient Sculpture, edited by the Dilettanti 
Society, vol. II. 


—<>— 


New American Publications. 


Belford Regis; or Sketches of a Country Town, by, 
Mary Russell Mitford, in 2 vols. 12mo. Philad.: Carey 
Lea & Carey. 

A Plea for the West, by Lyman Beecher, D. D. 1 vol. 
12mo. Boston. 

The Influence of Mothers on character, welfare, and 
destiny of Individuals, Families and Communities, illus- 
trated in a series of anecdotes; with a preliminary essay 
on the same subject, by Charles A. Goodrich. Boston. 

My Life; a novel, by the author of Stories of Water- 
loo, Wild Sports of the West, &c. &g. In.2 vols. 12mo 
New York. Harpers. ‘ 

The Remembrances of a Polish Exile. Philad. Printed 
for the author. 

The Introductory Discourse and the Lectures deliver- 
ed before the American Institute of instruction, in Bos- 
ton, August, 1834. Including the Journal of Proceed- 
ings, and a list of the officers. 1 vol. 8vo. Boston. Car- 
ters Hendee & Co. 1835. 

The Monikins; edited by the author of the “Spy.” 
Philad. Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

Matthias and his Impostures. By William L. Stone. 
1 vol. 12mo. New York. Harpers. 


PORT FOLIO AND COMPANION. 


No. 1 of Part 2, for 1835, of Waldie’s Port Folio and 
Companion to the Select Circulating Library, was pub- 
lished on the 4th of July. 


CONTENTS. 


Pet Notions—Affecting Accident at a Saxon Fete 
Champetre—Low Company—Anecdotes of Abbotsford— 
W. H. Ireland—Column for Boys; Swimming, with 
wood-cuts—Popular Information on Wine. Manufacture 
of Champagne—Singular Provision for a return to Life 
—Popular Information on Natural History—The Mole, 
&c.—The Huge Iguanodon—The Jews and the Po 
The Port Folio Library ; Extracts from the new “ Voy. 
age round the World,” by J. N. Reynolds—Our own 
Literature—Runjeet Singh—The Tomb of Gray, by Ro- 
bert Montgomery—Men in Great Places—Carne’s Lives 
of Missionaries. Vol. I1I.; Madame de Peleterie’s Mis- 
sion to Canada—African Travels—The Tomb of Cecilia 
Metella—A New Book of Travels in America. By “a 
Citizen of Edinburgh”—Medicinal Application of Mine- 
ral Magnetism—Lingua Franca, a specimen of—The 
Sky Lark From a new volume of Poems, by James 
Montgomery—Music; A Bright Autumn’s Eve.—Om- 
nibus; How to avoid Deafness—William Gorringe—A 
Particular Mistress—An Anecdote—On the Loss of a 
Child in Infancy—Diffusion of Knowledge—Extraordi- 
nary Story—Genius, Talent, Cleverness—Wilson the 
Painter, and his Waistcoat—German Banditti—Fother- 
gill—Bhurtpore—Railroad. 


—— 
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